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These [i.e. our highest moral sentiments] are
the most delicate elements of our too easily perisS
civilisation. And here, again, I like to quote a French
testimony. Sainte-Beuve, referring to a time of insurrec-
tionary disturbance, says: i Bien de plus prompt a baisser
que la civilisation dans les crises comme celle-ci; on perd en
trois semaines le resultat de plusieurs siecles. La civilisa-
tion, la vie est une chose apprise et inventee, qu7on le sache
Men : * Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artesJ Les
homines apres quelques annees de paix oublient trop cette
verite : ils arrivent a croire que la ctdture est chose innee,
qu'elle est la me1 me chose que la nature. La sauvagerie est
toujours la a deux pas, et, des qu'on lache pied, elle recom-
mence.'

With all this we ourselves concur most
heartily ; but it strikes us as coming strangely
from one who believes in nothing worthy of
devotion outside humanity. We should have
thought that with such a believer ' la culture '
was essentially 'la rnerne chose que la nature,'
and that humanity, once civilised, was as likely
to grow savage as a man once old was likely to
grow young again. We should have thought
that such fears as those above expressed argued
a somewhat impious mistrust of the one Deity
that it is right and rational for us to serve and
worship.

This is not the place, however for a philoso-
phical discussion. We are not writing a critique: